MEASURE FOR MEASURE
from Isabel in her grief the knowledge that her brother yet lives?
Sir Walter Raleigh asked the same question thirty years ago.
His answer was that the reason is dramatic; the crisis must be
kept for the end. And, as a piece of stagecraft, the ending
justifies itself; it is magnificent. But Sir Edmund Chambers is
surely right when he says that a play dealing seriously with the
problems of life must be taken seriously; the Duke, he thinks,
symbolizes the workings of Providence. Is not such treatment
of Providence, then, he asks, ironical?
The Duke certainly reminds us of the ways of Providence.
And we feel so in the great final scene, where Mariana is
imploring the silent Isabel to intercede for Angelo. Why,
then, does the Duke gather up all his authority, as former Friar
and present Monarch, and crash it, with a lie, in the path
Isabel must tread?
Should she kneel down in mercy of this fact,
Her brother's ghost his paved bed would break,
And take her hence in horror.
Yet all this time the Duke is keeping her brother in reserve,
to produce him when Isabel shall have fulfilled her destiny,
by making intercession for the man she most hates.
If we are thinking of the Duke as a character in the play, this
is difficult to understand. Equally difficult is it to understand
the Hermione of the last scene in the Winter's Tale. We cannot
imagine the wronged queen of the first three acts shamming
death, and tormenting her husband with sixteen years of
remorse. There is, of course, the dramatic effect; but is there
not also something more? Is there not something symbolic of a
mysterious power, when, in the Alcestis, Heracles seems to
torment Admetus before he restores his wife to him?
It was the crowning grace of that great heart,
To keep back joy, procrastinate the truth.1
If it be said that this torturing of Isabel,
To make her heavenly comforts of despair
When it is least expected,
1 BROWNING, BdamtMs Adventure.
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